AMONG    OTHERS

health, and even of income tax. And he had got a
First at Oxford. My young acquaintance, however,
had been trained from Sixth Form days onwards to
comprehensive absorption of ideas, and once it has
become fashionable among the coteries, an idea can
survive for decades unscathed by contact with
reality. Are there not even those who believe that
Russian workmen are well-housed and well paid?

Miners, alas, rarely read the heart-rending novels
In which young Communist intellectuals, who have
spent a fortnight collecting local colour in a mining
area, describe the hideousness, the misery and the
smouldering wrath beneath it all. But when they
do they are more irritated than amused. The books
In a sense are genuine. Fresh from strolling about
Oxford or Cambridge in suede shoes, the author has
probably never previously spoken to a working-man,
who was not a political agitator, in his life.
Naturally it is not difficult for him to find what he
hopes and expects to find* Rarely indeed is the life
of the mining village painted, as in Mr, Tomlinson's
Coal-Miner, in cheerful hue. Mr, Tomlinson's picture
is one which no professional misery-monger would
even recognise. But then Mr. Tomlinson was a
miner himself*

One of the most characteristic features of the
nineteen-twenties was the new absorption of the
intellectuals in politics. Hopelessly out of contact
with the mass of the people, they were almost
uniquely disqualified from understanding demo-
cratic politics; never before in history, however,
has such a chorus of amateur experts given tongue.
No author of the multitudinous novels which